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THE ECONOMIC SIGNIFICANCE OF 
FORESTRY 

BY GIFFORD PINCHOT 

While I was a student of forestry in the French Forest School 
at Nancy, there reached me a magazine from home in which 
one of the leaders of the scientific thought of his day, a public 
servant of most distinguished achievement, described a forest 
fire. He told how he had laid his camp fire against the bole of 
a giant tree, and how the flames, rising along its trunk, jumped 
from it to other trees, until a great forest conflagration went 
roaring off through miles of mountain timberland in the heart 
of the Rockies. What struck him was the beauty of the fire, 
and nowhere in the whole account was there the slightest indi- 
cation of compunction or regret for the huge destruction he had 
caused. 

His attitude was typical of his time. Today few men of 
thought, and none of light and leading, think lightly of forest 
fires. Yet the forest problem of the United States is far more 
pressing now than when a leader in science rejoiced over the inci- 
dental beauty of forest destruction, and the solution is far more 
distant, and more difficult to reach, than it was then. 

In the matter of our supplies of forest products, we Americans 
are faced by a set of facts and a problem which, in gravity and 
far-reaching control over our immediate and remoter future, 
take their place fairly alongside the issues which center about 
the League of Nations. The essential fact is that we are not 
only destroying our forest supplies far more rapidly than they are 
being reproduced, but also — what is much more to the point — that 
we are using up the productive capacity of our forest lands. 
Not only is there less wood year by year and day by day in the 
United States, but there is less land groAving wood. We are 
living beyond our income and destroying our invested capital 
at the same time. 
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We are nearly bankrupt, and do not know it. Because there 
has always been wood enough to go round, we have placidly 
assumed that there always would be. Unfortunately, the facts 
are against us. 

It is true that we have made progress. Forestry in America 
has come to mean something more than the planting of trees in 
yards, streets, and schoolgrounds. It is true that we are leaving 
behind that phase of public opinion which believed that we could 
somehow compensate for the destruction of the forests on thou- 
sands or millions of acres by the planting of trees on tens or 
hundreds. We hear less of the influence of the forest on climate 
and health, and more of the need for wood. Even the discussion 
of the effect of the forest in producing rain, and controlling the 
flow of springs and streams, has been largely replaced by more 
immediate and practical considerations. Forestry has become 
a problem to be taken seriously, but as yet its real economic 
significance is little appreciated and less understood. 

We are coming to realize that wood is the most universal of 
all materials, that without wood all production would be impos- 
sible, transportation a dream, and business dead. 

Iron, coal, oil, and wood are the four basic materials upon 
which modern civilization rests, and of these the most widely 
employed and undoubtedly the most indispensable is wood. So 
far as wood is concerned, the human race is still very much in the 
same position it has occupied since before the dawn of recorded 
history. No need of body or mind can be met, no instant of our 
lives can be passed in comfort or well being, without something 
that only the forest can supply. Nothing we eat or use or wear 
can be produced, transported, or consumed without the help of 
the forest. We never could and cannot now get on without it. 

When iron is put to use, whatever percentage may be consumed 
and disappear, there is still an important salvage and re-use. 
Coal and oil, once utilized, are gone for good, but provision has 
been made in the recent Coal and Oil Leasing Bill, passed at the 
last session of Congress, for preventing waste and prolonging the 
life of our supplies, at least such of them as are still in the public 
lands. Timber, the one renewable resource of the four, is being 
destroyed (and not renewed) more rapidly than ever. 
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This statement is true, notwithstanding the fact that National 
Forests to the extent of 150 million acres, and State forests to 
the extent of less than five million, have been set aside and their 
power to produce has been saved for good. Public forests 
contain but one-fifth of our timber, and can never be expected 
to yield much more than one-fifth of our necessary supplies. 

Before proceeding to touch upon the actual situation of our 
timber and timbered lands, it may be well to say a word about 
wood substitutes. In the first place, the use of a substitute 
almost invariably means the employment of a less satisfactory 
material at a higher price. In the second place, the increase of 
our population and industry more than keeps pace with the 
development of substitutes, so that, for example, more wood 
is used in building construction than when all houses were built 
of wood, more for shipbuilding than when there were no iron 
ships. The use of substitutes does not decrease the consumption 
of wood in any great line of industry. 

The essential facts in our forest situation are these: Three- 
fifths of the timber we once had in the United States is gone. 
Over two-thirds of our original forest area has been culled, cut- 
over, or burned. Of our virgin forests, one-sixth remains. Out 
of about 825 million acres of original forest, we have left today 
less than 140 million acres of virgin timber, about 110 million 
acres of cull and second growth timber big enough to saw, and 
about 130 million acres partly stocked with smaller growth. 
More than eighty million acres have been devastated, and, so far 
as production is concerned, are practically desert. 

Of the merchantable timber yearly cut or destroyed, about 
three-quarters is taken from the virgin forests which still remain 
— about one-quarter from second growth. The cut of every 
class of timber exceeds the growth. Even the young trees too 
small for the saw are being cut three and one-half times faster 
than they are being reproduced. Taken together, we are cutting 
wood of all kinds from our forests more than four times faster 
than it is being replaced by growth. 

The foregoing are official figures presented in reply to a resolu- 
tion of the Senate by the United States Forest Service on June 
1, 1920. 
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The United States must grow its own timber, or go without. 
Within a time perilously short in the life of a nation, and well 
within the active life of men now in affairs, the timber supply 
of the United States threatens to reach such a point of exhaustion 
as to compel the abandonment or reorganization of a controlling 
proportion of our industries, including manufacture, transporta- 
tion, mining, and agriculture. The change may be calamitous 
and substantially complete, unless we can secure from elsewhere 
the wood absolutely indispensable to our present methods of 
doing business, and which our own forests will no longer be able 
to yield. 

Can we look to the rest of the world for material help when 
American forests fail? To our very serious danger, we can not. 

The destruction of our timber, and of the timber-producing 
power of lands valuable for no other purpose, would be far less 
serious than it is if there were other portions of the world from 
which the absolutely essential lumber supply for our agriculture 
and industries could be obtained. From the point of view of 
the gigantic needs of the United States, Canada has no great 
supply of lumber, and has already made it plain beyond perad- 
venture that she purposes to keep what she has for her own 
development. Mexico, even if the merciless exploitation of her 
remaining forests were permitted, could not supply us long. 
South America, with enormous resources of hard and heavy 
tropical woods, such as we use for cabinet purposes, has compara- 
tively little suited to the needs of our industries and our people. 
The story is the same throughout the world. Africa, Australia, 
Russia, Siberia, the Philippines, and the islands of the sea offer 
us small relief. 

Moreover, he would be a poor American who in the face of 
the lessons of the Great War would suggest that the United 
States should depend upon overseas transportation for an essential 
without which neither her agriculture nor her industry can survive. 

We must raise what we need, or go without. Take Pennsyl- 
vania for an illustration. The industries of the Pittsburgh 
district alone require more timber than the total cut of the 
whole State. Pennsylvania, once the first timber-producing 
State of the Union, now cuts from her forests only one-fifth of 
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her own consumption, and is reproducing in new growth only 
one-third of that. The industries of the State therefore can go 
on only because the indispensable supplies of forest products can 
still be secured from other States at prices not yet entirely pro- 
hibitive. When these supplies fail, as they will, or when the 
cost of importing lumber rises too .high, the industries Of Pennsyl- 
vania will pay a bitter price, and the question will be no longer 
whether they can prosper, but whether they can survive. In 
that day the decision will depend on whether or not Pennsylvania 
has taken in time the necessary steps to raise at home the tim- 
ber she must have and cannot get elsewhere. 

As with Pennsylvania, so with every other deforested or 
unforested State in America. The exhaustion of forest supplies 
will threaten and very possibly destroy the life of its agriculture 
or its industries. It is no more than the truth to say that the 
forest question is vital. 

What has brought this dilemma upon us? Two things: fire 
and destructive lumbering. These two working together have 
either cut down or utterly destroyed the productive capacity of 
vast areas of forest lands — lands which in large proportion are 
valuable for nothing except to grow trees and never will be, or 
which at this stage of our economic development are unavailable 
for agriculture and must produce timber or nothing. 

Like the trouble, the remedy is two-fold. We must put an 
end to forest fires, and we must save the productive capacity of 
the virgin forest lands we have left. Thus we shall give the 
lands which are already cut over, and those which are yet to be 
cut, at least a chance to serve the Commonwealth by producing 
wood, and we shall keep lands good for nothing else at work 
growing trees. 

Upon the continued productive capacity of the remaining 
virgin lands we must chiefly depend to bridge the gap between 
the time when what forests we still have shall be substantially 
exhausted, and the time when the lands now culled, cut, burned, 
and devastated may be expected to recover their power to pro- 
duce. This is the first problem, and the key to success in Ameri- 
can forestry. 

Sixty-one per cent of our remaining timber lies west of the 
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great Plains. Half of it is in the States of Washington, Oregon, 
and California. By far the larger part of it is in the hands of 
private owners. So far has the concentration of ownership gone 
that one-half of the privately owned timber in the United States 
is already in the hands of two hundred and fifty owners, and 
this dangerous concentration will, in the language of the United 
States Forest Service, "steadily increase as timber depletion 
continues, approaching a natural monopoly in character, and 
this control will extend particularly to the diminishing supply 
of high-grade material." 

What is needed, then, is to prevent the owners of commercially 
held timberlands, still uncut, from obliterating, by destructive 
methods of cutting, the power of their lands to keep on growing 
trees. For more than a quarter of a century argument and 
persuasion have been employed in vain. The time has come 
when the Nation can no longer trust to the lumbermen, who have 
got us into this trouble, to pull us out. We know they hold the 
belief that their immediate pecuniary advantage lies in forest 
destruction, and that (with honorable exceptions) they are 
living up to it in practice. We cannot safely leave to them the 
decision as to whether our agriculture, our industries, our trans- 
portation, and the comfort, safety, and welfare of our whole 
people shall be protected or shall be exposed to the unthinkable 
miseries which must accompany a famine of one of the basic 
materials of our civilization. 

The lumbermen have not ceased from forest devastation, al- 
though the danger to the community has been abundantly 
demonstrated. They will not cease from it until they are com- 
pelled. The strong hand of the community, and nothing else, 
can prevent the devastation of the uncut lands which remain. 

Public opinion is just awakening to the vital need for the 
practice of forestry on private timberlands held for commercial 
purposes. This awakening, far more purposeful and wide-spread 
than the similar stirring of public opinion which made it pos- 
sible to secure the national forests, offers the most promising 
opportunity for progress in American forestry within my experi* 
ence. There is clearly before us the chance for a great advance, 
an advance which may even extend within the next decade to 
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the point of assuring a permanent and sufficient supply of Ameri- 
can forest products. 

The chance is here, but we have not yet made use of it. We 
must crystallize this invaluable public opinion behind a policy 
wise enough and strong enough to make us independent for good 
and all of timber supplies from other countries. Our success in 
doing so will depend on two or three essentials in the policy 
behind which the forces of forest conservation elect to throw 
their strength. The first of these is that we must work with 
and not against the underlying trend of the times. The second 
is that we must present a policy which can be adopted, and 
which, when adopted, will produce results. 

The policy we decide on must be submitted for the approval 
of Congress, a national body whose members are necessarily 
governed not only by the interests of the Nation at large, but 
more particularly by the interests of the individual States which 
they represent. 

The essential facts in the lumber situation so far as the selec- 
tion of a national forest policy is concerned are three: first, the 
United States is not self-supporting in timber, but is consuming 
its forest capital four times faster than that capital is being 
renewed; second, not only timber but the productive capacity 
of timberlands is being destroyed; third, the great majority of 
the States are unable to supply their own needs for wood, but 
must rely upon the forest resources of other States. Therefore, 
the agriculture and industries of most of the States are dependent 
for their essential supplies of lumber on forests outside of their 
own boundaries. As to a majority of our Commonwealths, this 
condition will be permanent. 

It may be taken as basic, therefore, that the majority of the 
States, containing the larger proportion of the American people, 
will be permanently dependent for their prosperity on timber 
supplies produced outside of the boundaries of the States in 
which they are consumed. That being so, the balance of power 
in Congress as between the forested and the deforested or 
unforested States, is a consideration of vital importance in the 
formulation, and still more in the enactment, of a national forest 
policy. 
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Entirely apart from partisan considerations, certain facts as 
to the recent election have great importance in this regard. On 
March 4th next the weight of power in our Government will 
pass from the States that are predominantly exporters of lumber 
to the States that are predominantly importers of lumber; from 
a group of States whose principal business aside from agriculture 
is lumbering, to a group of States whose principal business aside 
from agriculture is manufacturing. 

Under the new order, therefore, the States whose vital indus- 
tries depend on lumber grown in other States will hold the 
balance of power. Of the States which have just gone Republi- 
can, three-quarters are importers of wood. Moreover, the 
chairmanships of the committees on agriculture and appropria- 
tions in House and Senate are now and during the next Congress 
will be held by men from lumber-importing States — not only so, 
but the great majority of the members of each committee is and 
will be from States whose industries would perish without lum- 
ber from beyond their own borders. 

What is true of the membership of these two committees is 
true of Congress as a whole. In the consideration of what can 
or can not, as well as what should or should not, be included in a 
forest policy for the whole Nation, these facts obviously require 
consideration. 

Two forms of national forest policy for preventing forest 
devastation are before the country for consideration: one that 
of direct national control, the other that of State control under 
national persuasion. One may be said to be that of the lumber- 
producing States, the other that of the lumber-consuming States 
— one that of the lumberman, the other that of the lumber 
consumer. 

Under the State control plan, the National Government 
would endeavor to induce the States, by sharing their expenses, 
to enact and enforce legislation to prevent forest devastation on 
privately held commercial timber lands, such legislation and its 
enforcement to conform to standards fixed by the National 
Government under the law. Since within ten years the Southern 
States will no longer be able to export lumber but will produce 
only enough for their own needs, the State control plan means 
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leaving agriculture, industry, and transportation in the timber- 
importing States at the mercy of the Legislatures of those 
states from which must come the principal lumber supplies of 
all the other States for perhaps a generation. 

It has never been impossible for the lumbermen of these states, 
when their vital interests so required, to dominate their legisla- 
tures sufficiently to bring about the protection of their own inter- 
ests. If, then, their interests should run counter to the interests 
of the rest of the people of the United States, as it needs no long 
vision to realize that they would, then, under the State control 
plan, the remaining States would be helpless to do more than sug- 
gest and beg, while the industrial domination of our whole people 
in a great essential would pass to those in whose hands remained 
the indispensable supplies. 

More specifically, it means leaving this prodigious power over 
the rest of us to the two hundred and fifty owners who already 
control half the privately held timber in the United States, or to 
the still smaller number that, with the increasing degree of 
control "exercised by a comparatively small number of large 
interests approaching a natural monopoly in character," will 
dominate the lumber industry, and through it the Legislatures, 
of these three great lumber States. 

The proposal of the lumbermen amounts to this: Leave it to 
us. What they want is what they have now — no control at all. 
But if control of some sort is unavoidable, then State control, for 
nothing would be easier than to block or denature action by the 
law-making bodies of the lumber States. Thus State control and 
no control would amount to the same thing. 

The outstanding fact is that here is a question not of control 
by the Nation or by the States, but a question of national control 
or no control at all. 

Moreover, it is difficult to imagine that certain states will con- 
tribute their money through Federal appropriations, and then 
sit calmly by and trust to the legislatures and State forces of 
others for the enactment and application of measures to assure 
to the farmers of the Middle West and the workers of the in- 
dustrial East the timber supplies they must have to earn their 
living. The mere statement of the situation is enough to show 
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that State control, even if it were desirable, is altogether out of 
reach. 

Forest devastation is a national, interstate problem with 
which only the Federal Government can deal. National control 
will increase, not diminish, the value, importance, and extent 
of the work of every State Forest Department, and immeasurably 
advance the cause of forestry in every State as well as in the 
Nation at large. 

The National Forest Service, with its practical and successful 
experience in the decentralization and localization of forest 
administration, can make certain, as separate State administra- 
tions naturally could not, of uniform fairness to all the private 
interests in all the States concerned. Under its supervision, an 
intelligent, clean, stable, and thoroughly democratic control 
would be assured. What is needed is the continuous, consistent, 
enduring, nation-wide plan which the United States Forest Serv- 
ice alone can lay down, and which the Federal Government alone 
has sufficient power to enforce. 

Under the national plan the Federal Government would con- 
trol the harvesting of commercial forest crops. That would in- 
volve the prevention of destructive lumbering, protection of 
young growth already on the ground, simple measures for 
securing natural reforestation, and slash disposal on the cut-over 
land. All this is a part of the lumbering. 

What is dasired is neither more nor less than is now taking 
place with entire success upon the National Forests. Conditions 
would thus be favorable for forest perpetuation, and the lands 
would be made less susceptible to fire. When the lumbering was 
over, Federal control would cease, and the Federal agents would 
move on. There would be no Federal organization to fight fire. 

The State, for its part, would begin where the Nation left 
off. It would protect against fire not only forested lands, but 
also cut-over lands, and lands in process of being logged. The 
Federal Government would see to it that cut-over lands were left 
in safe condition, the State would keep them safe. The division 
is plain and the plan workable. With increased appropriations 
from the Federal Government, to be used according to a specified 
plan, fire protection by the States would become efficient. 
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Under the national plan, the Federal Government would 
undertake what the State forest organizations never have done 
and, in my judgment as State Forester of Pennsylvania, never 
can accomplish. 

The question has been raised whether or not Constitutional 
authority exists for national control of our national lumber 
supply. Lawyers in whose judgment I have confidence tell me 
that in the Oleomargarine decision, in the principle of the Weeks' 
Law as applied to forests and navigable streams, and in various 
other ways, such authority exists and can be found. No one 
can know with certainty until the Supreme Court has spoken. 

In the present case, few consumers of lumber (and that means 
all of us) will consent to entrust the future of our lumber supply 
to the decision of a handful of lumbermen, who have already 
organized with intelligent thoroughness in an effort to keep and 
make use of the commanding hold over the consumer which 
they exercised during and after the War. 

There are, naturally, other items of consequence in a national 
policy designed to meet and solve the very serious timber prob- 
lem which confronts this nation. But there is none which com- 
pares in immediate importance with the question whether a few 
lumbermen, or the Nation at large, shall control our future by 
controlling our supply of the most universal of the basic materials 
of modern civilization. 
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